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soldier, and was the best possible ruler of a country
like Bulgaria in time of war.    But he was lamentably
deficient in the arts of a statesman.    A diplomatist,
who knew him intimately, has described to the writer
the u obstinacy " and " singular incapacity " which he
showed in matters of business, while he committed
indiscretions of speech which proved that he had, like
some other sovereigns, never mastered that aphorism
of Metternich, that ua monarch should not talk."   He
had a singular knack of quarrelling with his advisers,
which once drew down upon him a sharp rebuke from
the  Czar.    He was not a great administrator or a
clever politician ; but if he had had an old and ex-
perienced statesman to guide  him, he  might  have
succeeded.     Unfortunately,   he   estranged   first  the
Liberals, who included all the ablest men in Bulgaria,
and then the Russians, and when the latter desired
his fall, he fell.    For the first two years of his reign,
down to the death of the Czar Alexander II. in 1881,
his position was comparatively easy.    His Imperial
patron had a personal liking for him, and fear of their
sovereign's displeasure checked the arrogance of the
Russian officers who were sent to Bulgaria.    Having
ascended the throne as a Russian nominee, the Prince
naturally chose his early advisers from the Conserva-
tive, or Russophil party, and openly described the
Liberal or national party as " Nihilists."    But as the
first Bulgarian Parliament was elected without Govern-
ment pressure,  the  Liberals obtained an enormous
majority, and a deadlock at once ensued.    The Prince
gave way, and Dragan  ZankofiT, the Liberal leader,
and at that period Russia's principal antagonist, became